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photographs already exhibited have illus- 
trated the collections of Flemish art in the 
Museum, includingpaintings, sculpture, and 
tapestry, and another set has shown some of 
the notable examples of Dutch painting. 

A third set will be ready in the early 
autumn. It will contain a number of 
photographs of Greek and Roman art. 

MODELS AS TEACHING MATERIAL 

In the Levi 
Hale Wil- 
lard Col- 
lection of 
architectural 
casts bought 
for the Mu- 
seum in 1894, 
there are 
several uni- 
que models of 
famous build- 
ings which 
were made for 
the collection, 
and which 
have ever 
been of the greatest value in giving an idea 
of the structures as solids such as no draw- 
ing or photograph can give. Among these 
miniature buildings, or parts of buildings, 
are a ^ size section of the great Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak, the architectural part re- 
stored by the eminent French architect 
Charles Chipiez, and the hieroglyphics by 
Maspero, most distinguished of Egyptian 
archaeologists; a -^ size model of the 
Parthenon, restored by Chipiez to give 
an idea of the Greek use of color in build- 
ings and sculpture, and to show the position 
of the statue of the goddess Athena inside 
the temple; a model of the Choragic Mon- 
ument of Lysikrates, restored by the sculp- 
tor Eisen of Munich; a model of the 
Pantheon, -^ of its full size, by Chipiez, 
which shows the interior as well as the 
exterior; the Arch of Const antine, restored 
by the Italian sculptors Trabacchi and 
Cencetti; the porch of the Church of S. 
Trophime at Aries; the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame of Paris; and the facade of the 
Butchers' Guild at Hildesheim. 




Such models as these are unusual, per- 
haps because of the cost, although models 
of modern buildings are frequently made by 
architects to show what the appearance of 
their completed structures will be, and their 
value is generally acknowledged, just as it is 
in the building of ships and of bridges. It 
remained for the museums of natural his- 
tory, however, to give a suggestion to the art 
museum in the use of models which had not 
been thought of before, at least, had not 
been put into practice, namely, the use 
of small, accurately made and costumed 
groups of figures in architectural surround- 
ings to show the manners and customs of 
past civilizations, or epochs. 

The suggestion came, of course, from the 
present-day almost universal use in natural 
history museums of groups of animals, 
birds, and fishes, mounted, and disposed 
with great skill and oftentimes real beauty 
in the natural surroundings of their native 
habitat, to show their habits — which it 
would take many pages of a book to de- 
scribe. 

The story of these " Museum groups," as 
these realistic pictures of animal life are 
called in the scientific world, is entertain- 
ingly told by Dr. Frederic A. Lucas in 
the Journal of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Dr. Lucas says: 

"Twenty-five years ago, even, there was 
scarcely a group of animals, or a descriptive 
label, in any museum in the United States. 
It is to be noted that the qualifying adjec- 
tive scarcely is used, for even twenty-five 
years ago there were a number of animal 
groups in our museums, though it was still a 
moot question whether their display was a 
legitimate feature of museum work, and 
the educational possibilities of such exhibits 
were realized by few. 

"Once admitted into museums, a prece- 
dent established, and intrenched behind the 
bulwarks of high scientific authority, 
groups slowly found their way into all 
museums and their scope extended to all 
branches of natural history as fast as oppor- 
tunity offered and the skill of the preparator 
would permit." 

Following a plan outlined by the Museum 
Instructor, Mrs. A. L. Vaughan, whose 
work lies chiefly with children in the 
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schools, this Museum has undertaken to 
reproduce a series of such models, the first 
being the mediaeval banqueting hall of the 
Castle of Penshurst, in which every least 
detail of the room will be carefully carried 
out, the furnishings — tapestries, tables, 
stools, etc. — modeled after well-known 
examples of the period; and the use of the 
room will be shown by means of figures of 
knights, ladies, and retainers faithfully 



While, in what has been said, emphasis 
has been placed upon the importance of 
models in elementary teaching, it should 
not be forgotten that such reproductions 
have a use in more serious study, as, for 
example, the models of the Pyramid and 
Temple of King Sahura, and of the princi- 
pal types of mastaba tombs of the Old 
Kingdom, in the Egyptian Department — 
the former serving to illustrate the cus- 
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MODEL OF NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL, PARIS (DETAIL) 



dressed in contemporary costumes. After 
this model has been constructed, a model 
of the women's apartments in the Palace 
of Amenhotep III, excavated by the Mu- 
seum Egyptian Expedition, will be begun. 
With such a model beside the skilful 
teacher, the real objects — tapestries, furni- 
ture, armor, and costumes — belonging to 
the Museum collections, should take on a 
new significance when seen by the child 
through the medium of the vital little 
picture, while the history of the period, and 
even romances like those of Scott, will gain 
in vitality and meaning. 



tomary location and the general nature of 
such a structure, as well as the manner of 
occurrence of the granite palm-leaf column 
exhibited in the Third Egyptian Room and 
obtained from the colonnaded court of the 
Temple of Sahura; and the mastaba model, 
in a similar way, showing the main features 
in construction of the fully developed tomb 
of that type, and likewise the manner in 
which such relief-sculptures as those from 
the tomb of Raemka, exhibited in the 
Second Egyptian Room, occur as decora- 
tive features in the offering-ch ambers of 
such tombs. 
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